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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. become more artificial, and our intercourse | 
— more ceremonious. Intrusion upon domestic 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | privacy must be more carefully guarded against 
Two Doll ee the exercise of indiscriminate hospitality 1s 

0 oliars per annum, ce: , - 
— _ 3s iad no longer practicable—the sexes associate | 
Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office of with more reserve—every thing, in fact. tends| 
JOHN RICHARDSON, to lessen the freedom of social intercourse. | 
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take formality for refinement, nor admit merri- 
ment as a substitute for information—let us 
adhere to Quaker simplicity, and replace the 


lattractions of expensive entertainments by 


those of good sense and good taste.”’ “I con- 
fess,’ she continued, “ that I look princi- 
pally to my own sex to effect these improve- 


CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, 


Perhaps we have carried these artificial habits 


ments. The regulation of social life depends 


too far.”’ “ After all,’’ said one of the com- | imme diately upon them; and perhaps to none 
pany who had not yet spoken, * I suspect that} others are the means of exerting a beneficial in- 
the complaints which we hear of dullness on | fluence upon society, afforded to such an extent, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





the one hand, and frivolity on the other, are} 
mainly to be attributed to defects in education. 
If we mean that society should be productive 
of its proper effect, the elevation of the feel- 
ings, we must improve its materiel. It is in 
vain that we would prevent social meetings 
under some form—nor is it desirable. But 
let them be composed of those whose minds 
are replete with various knowledge, whose 
sense of propriety has been cherished by do- 
serve to show what opinions are expressed mestic training, and above all, who have learn- 
some private circles, whose influence singly is|ed to regard religion, not as a subject for ab- 
too feeble to remedy defects of which they ac-|stract speculation, but as a restraining rule of 
knowledge the existence. ‘ [ wonder,’’ said|life; and it will matter little whether it be ina 
one of the young women who composed more | sewing party, a tea party, or in that most de- 
than a moiety of the cheerful circle, “ what lightful of all parties, a family party, the meet- 
the writer in ‘ The Friend,’ means to give us|ing of such persons, young or old, will answer 
as a substitute for the tea-parties he so indis- the end of nature, when she placed within us 
criminately condemns? Surely he does not|this instinctive love of companionship.” | 
| 
| 
} 


THE WATCHMAN, NO. 14. 
To the Watchman. 


I happened, some evenings ago, to be one 
of a social company, whose conversation turned 
upon subjects to which it seems to me our 
watchman cannot be indifferent. 

As the observations which were made, were 
very general in their application, I shall take 
the liberty of reporting such of them as may 





- 


design to throw impediments in the way of so-|* ‘T'rue,” said my young friend, who had intro- 
cial intercourse.” I suppose,” replied an-|duced this subject, “ ‘but we must take the 
other, ‘* that he meant rather to direct than| world as we find it—if we are to wait until so- 
to impede it.”’ ‘ There is certainly,”* said a| ciety shall have have been reformed by the slow 
third, “ much truth in most of his charges| | process of education, time and habits will have 
against these parties; and, [ doubt not, that, in | left us little inclination to profit by the c hange.””| 
part at least, they are peculiarly applicable to)“ Much may be done by returning to the simple 
those among our own society. We have graft- ‘habits of our ancestors. It is one of the pecu- 
ed the insipidity of fashionable intercourse| liarities of modern parties, that they reduce all 
upon the stock of Quaker sobriety. ‘The te-| intellects to a level. Where the display of pe r-| 
dium, which, in the assemblies of those who/sonal attractions or of wealth is the great ob- 


are less restricted in their amusements, is re-| ject, mind has no chance. Thus by their re-| 


lieved by means which are with great pro-| action these meetings tend to check the culti- 
priety forbidden to us, presses heavily upon} vation of the understanding—emulation, a pro-| 
such of our parties as are formed upon their} per and laudable feeling when duly restrained, is 
model. Indeed, it seems to have happened in| directed to excellence of a kind which is utte rly 
this, as in other cases, where a compromise | useless for all the serious purposes of life. Let 
has been made between Quakerism and the} us abandon our extravagant habits—let our so- 
world, that we have only exchanged our sim-}cial parties be no longer routs—let us net ar- 
ple enjoyments for its ostentatious dullness.”’ 

“It may be so,” rejoined the first speaker, 
“ but what I object to in the writer to whom idleness on the part of the body; let us avoid 
I have alluded, is that he has pointed out the| pedantry but—eschew annuals; |et us not dis- 


though the exercise of mind necessarily implied | 





irange ourselves in circles, une mployed, as | 


as to those who have been educated consistent- 
ily with our peculiar tenets. When our fathers 
| rebuked the extravagance of their age, and the 
| prodigal waste of time in the acquisition of use- 
i less accomplis hments, they surely looked to the 
appropriation of the hours thus rescued to nobler 
purposes, than the accumulation of wealth or of 
domestic conveniences. ‘Their whole system 
tends to the cultivation of mind—the elevation 
of character—the preference of intellectual to 
physical enjoyments. It is for us to lead the 
way in this mental culture—and when igno- 
rance shall be identified with dulness, and 
consistency he admitted as an evidence of good 
taste, the most sc rupuféus will have little rea- 
son to fear the effects of a Quaker tea-party.” 

What impression my friend’s observations 
made upon the little circle to whom they were 
addressed, [ know not. But I pleased myself 
with anticipating the time, when a more strict 
adherence to the spirit of their institutions, 
shall develope the merits of the system of our 
ancestors—when our pleasures shall invigorate 
as well as refine, and when, in the language of 
a great poet and moralist— 


a Whate’er we see, 
Whate’er we feel, by agency direct 
Or indirect, shall tend to feed and nurse 
Our faculties—shall fix in calmer seats 
Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 
Of love divine, our intellectual soul.” 

An Exuperty Frienp. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO. 3. 


In moving along the borders of the stream, 
we may observe, where the sand or mud ts fine 
and settled, a sort of mark or cutting, as if an 
| edged instrument had been drawn along, so as 
|to leave behind it a track or groove. At one 
end of this line, by digging a little into the 





evil without furnishing a remedy. Society is|}dain honest enthusiasm, but have a salutary 
the antidote which nature has provided for|terror of romance—talk less of pictures and| 


many of the evils of life, and to interdict a very}sentiment, and enjoy nature more. Such is} 


common mode of associating together, with-| my scheme of refurm.”’ “* It seems to be ad- 
out suggesting another, is to prevent, to a cer-| mitted,” said our hostess, “ that our present] W 
tain extent, the influence of that remedy.” system is a defective one, and perhaps the re- 

“ It is,” said one of the young men, “ a ne-{medy will be obtained by combining those 
cessary consequence of a city life, that our habits] which have been suggested. Let us not mis- 


mud with the hand, you will generally discover 
a shell of considerable size, which is tenanted 
by a molluscous animal of singular construc- 
ition. On some occasions, when the mud is 
washed off from the shell, you will be delight- 
ed to observe the beautifully regular dark lines 
with which its greenish ‘smooth surface is 
marked. Other species are found in the same 
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situations, which, externally, are rough and 
admirable degree, presenting a smooth surfac 

of the richest purple, to 
which we have nothing of equal elegance to 
compare it. Ifthe mere 


pink, crimson, or 


shells of these crea- 


tures be thus splendid, what shall we say of 


their internal structure, which, when exam- 
ined by the microscope, 


wonders ? 


offers a succession of 
The beautiful apparatus for re spi- 
ration, formed of a network regularly arran- 
ged, of the most exquisitely delicate texture; 

the foot, or organ by which the shell is moved 
forward through the mud or water, composed 
of an expanded spongy extremity, ee le of 
assuming various figures to suit partic ular pur- 
poses, 
that move it in different directions; the ova- 

ries, filled with myriads, not of eggs, but of 
perfect shells, or complete little animals, which, 
though not larger than the point of a fine 
needle. yet when examined by the microscope, 

exhibit all the peculiarities of conformation 
that belong to the parent; the mouth, embraced 
by the nervous ganglion, which may be con- 
sidered as the animal’s brain; the stomach, 
surrounded by the various processes of the 
liver, and the strongly acting, but transparent 
heart, all excite admiration and gratify ou 
curiosity. The puzzling question often pre 

sents itself to the inquirer, why so much elabo- 
rateness of construction, and such exquisite 
ornament as are common to most of these crea- 
tures, should be bestowed? Destined to pass 
their livesin and under the mud, possessed of no 
sense that we are acquainted with, except thatof 
touch, what purpose can ornament serve in 
them? However muchof vanity there may be it 

asking the question, there is no answer to be 
offered. Wecannot suppose that the individuals 
have any power of admiring each other, and we 

know that the foot is the only part they pro- 
trude from their shell, and that the inside of 
the shell is covered by the membrane called the 
mantle. Similar remarks may be made relative'to 
conchology at large: the most exquisitely beau- 
tiful forms, colours and ornaments are lavish- 
ed upon genera and species which exist only at 
immense depths in the ocean, or buried in th 

mud ; nor can any one form a satisfactory idea 
of the object the great Author of nature had 
in view, in thus profusely beautifying creatures 
occupying so low a place in the scale of crea- 
tion. 

European naturalists have hitherto fallet 
into the strangest absurdities concerning the 
motion ofthe bivalved shells, which five minutes’ 
observation of nature would have served them 
to correct. Thus they describe the upper 
part of the shell as the lower, and the hind part 
as the front, and speak of them as 
along on their rounded convex surface, like a 
boat on its keel; instead of advancing with the 
edges oropen part of the shell @6Wards the 
earth. All these mistakes have been corrected, 


and the true mode of progression indicated 


and governed by several strong muscles 


moving 


from actual observation, by our fellow citizen, | 


Isaac Lea, whose recently published commu- 
nications to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, reflect the highest credit upon their au-| 
thor, who is a naturalist in the best sense of | 
the term. 


led as a 


As | wandered slowly along the borders of| discover each other. This inference is strength- 
inelegant, but within are ornamented to a most the run, towards a little wood, my attention | ened by finding some such contrivance in diffe- 


was caught by a considerable 
shells lying near an old stump. 
appeared to have 
their contents, and othersseemed to have long 
remained exposed to the weather. On most 


Many of these 


of them, at the thinnest part of the edge, a pe-| back of 


culiar kind of fracture was obvious, and this 
seemed to be the work of an animal. 
examination of the lucality showed the foot- 
steps of a quadruped whic h | readily believed | 


amining the adjacent banks numerous traces 
of burrows were discoverable. 
tle singular that this animal, 

of the larger gnawers, 


unlike all others | 
as the beaver, &c. ap-| 
pears to increase instead of diminishing with the 
Whether it is that the 
dams and other works thrown up.by men, af- 


increase of population. 


ford more favourable situations for their multi- | 
|plication, or their favourite food is found 


greater abundance, they ce rtainly are quite as 
numerous now, if not more so, than when the 
country was first and are to be | 
at this time almost within the limits of 
By the construction of their teeth, 
as well asa 


discovered, 
found 
the city. 


though in size 
und some peculiarities of habit, they 
close! 


‘ly approximate the beaver. ‘They resem- 
le the rat especially, in not being exclusively 
herbiverous, as is shown by their feeding on 
the uniones or muscles above mentioned. To 
obtain this food, requires no small exertion of 
their strength; and they accomplish it by intro- 
ducing the 


more 


claws of their fore-paws between 


by main force. Whoever has tried to force 
open one oa these 
I, ‘ forin an idea of the effort ms ide by | 


the muskrat:—the strencth of 


anima 


in the same way. 

‘The burrows of muskrats are 
and consequently injurious to dykes and dams, 
meadow banks, &c. The 
under water, and thence 
above the level of the wate 


sloping upwards 


rat has to dive in going in and out. 


and being nocturnal are rarely seen unless by | 
those who watch for them at night. 
times we alarm one near the mouth of 
den, and he darts away across the water, near 
the bottom, marking his course by a_ turbid 


streak in the stream: occasionally we are made 


collection of 


been recently emptied of 


° | 
It is not a lit- | 


i}come into contact with the shore. 





| female 


I! the parts of the body, they are | enough efiected by means of a trap. 
| ! 
closely allied to the rat kind; 





| their flesh has a very wholesome 
: very extensive | 


r, so that the musk-} ous and bitter, and the 

These | 
j . | 

creatures are excellent divers and swimmers, 


Some-| a young animal, from which the m 
the been removed immediately after it 


rent races of animals, in various modifications. 
A great number carry it in pouches similar to 
those just mentioned. Some, as the musk ani- 
mal, have the pouch under the belly; the shrew 
has the glands on the side; the camel on the 
the neck; the crocodile under the 
throat, &c. At least no other use has ever 


A closer| been assigned for this apparatus; and in all 


creatures possessing it, the arrangement seems 


\to be adapted peculiarly to the habits of the 
to be the muskrat, more especially as upon ex-| 


The crocodile, for instance, general- 
ly approaches the shore in sucha manner, as 
to apply the neck and throat to the soil, while 
| the hinder part of the body is under water. 
|The glands under the throat leave the traces 
of his presence, therefore, with ease, as they 
The glan- 
dular apparatus on the back of the neck of the 
male camel, to the 
general elevation of the olfactory organs of the 
; and the dorsal gland of the 


animals. 


seems to have relerence 


peccary, 


no doubt has some similar relation to the pe- 


culiarities of the race. 

The value of the fur of the muskrat causes 
many of them to be destroyed, which is easily 
| his is a 
, formed of rough boards nailed to- 
oether, abot three feet long, having an jron 
door, made of pointed bars, opening inwards, 
at both ends of the box. ‘This trap is placed 
with the end opposite to the entrance of a 
burrow observed during the day time. In the 
night when the muskrat sallies forth, he enters 
the box, instead of passing into the open air, 


simple box 


}and is drowned, as the box is quite filled with 
the two « d< es of the shell, and tearing it open | water. 


If the traps be visited and ¢ mptied du- 


ring the night, two may be caught in each trap, 
shells, containing a living | as muskrats from other enon inay come to 


visit those where the traps are placed, and thus 


a strong man} one be taker 1gong inas we st] as on coming out. 
would be requisite to produce the same result} 


These animals are frequently very fat, and 
i ppe urance, 
prove good lood. The 
odour, however, poepemens strongly 


and would probably 
musky 


entrance is always} against its use; and itis probable that the fle sh 


is rank, as the muscles it feeds on are nause- 
roots which supply the 
rest of its food, are generally unpleasant and 
acrid. Still we should not hesitate to partake 
| of its flesh in case of necs ssity, espec tally if of 
susk bag had 
was killed 

In this vicinity, the muskrat does not build 
himself a house for the winter, as our fields 
‘and dykes are too often visited. But in other 


aware of the passage of one to some distance} parts of the country where extensive marshes 


dow@ the current in the same way; but in both 
cases the action 1s so rapidly performed, that 
we should scarce ly 
cause, if not previously informed. Except 
by burrowing into ands poili ng the banks, they 
are not produc tive of much evil, their food 


consisting principally of the roots of aquatic! 


plants, in addition to the shell fish. The 
musky odour, which gives rise to their com- 
mon name, is caused by glandular 
| placed near the tail, filled with a viscid and 
| powerfully musky fluid, whose uses we know 
but little of, though it is thought to be intend- 


imagine what was the! 


organs 


guide by which these creatures may| 


exist, and muskrats are abundant, they build 
very snug and substantial houses, quite as ser- 
viceable and ingenious as those of the beaver. 
They do not dam the water as the beaver, nor 
cut branches of trees to serve for the walls of 
their dwellings. ‘They make it of mud and rush- 
es, raising a cone two or three feet high, hav- 
ing the entrance on the south side under water. 
About the year 1804, ] saw several of them in 
Worrell’s marsh, near Chestertown, Maryland, 
which were pointed out to ne by an old black 
man who made his living prince ipally by trap- 
| ping these animals, for the sake of their skins. 
A few years since I visited the marshes, near 
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the mouth of Magerthy river in Maryland, ,| guayans were, perhaps, the most indolent of) the N. Amer. Med. and Surg. Journal, p. 274; 
where I was informed by a resident, that the| mankind. it was a luxury to them to do no-| et seq. of which the so muc h bandied ** Advice’’ 
muskrats still built regularly every winter.| thing. f'rancia, therefore, who was endowed) forms part and parcel. 
Perhaps these quadrupeds are as numerous in with the most extraordinary activity, put in| that the author of the “ Advice’’ expressly 
the vicinity of Philadelphia as elsewhere, as 1} practice every means for combating this| limits his remarks to tubercular consumption. 
bave never examined a stream of fresh water,| apathy of mind and body. By punishing idle-| His object he states to be, “ simply to present 
dyked meadow, or milldam, hereabout, without} ness as a crime, every one was forced to la-| to the medical public certain practical views, 
seeing traces of vast numbers. Along all the|bour. The neglect of their flocks or fields} which have resulted from an experience of ma- 
water courses and meadows in Jersey, oppo-| was followed by imprisonment; and the care-| my years, and an observation which circum- 
site Philadelphia, and in the meadows of the) lessness which suflered the escape of any of| stances hi ive strongly directed in this particular 
neck, below the navy yard, there must be large the flock, by the confiscation of the animals to|channel.” He cites the cases of individuals, 
numbers of muskrats. Considering the value | the benefit of the state. Without confiding to| who came under his own notice, exhibited all 
of the fur, and the ease and trifling expense at| the report of others, he traversed the country ithe marks of confirmed consumption, and were 
which they might be caught, we have often|on horseback, visited the workshops, markets,| completely restored by “ vigorous exercise and 
felt surprised that more of them are not taken,|and magazines, seeing every thing for himself,| free exposure to the open air.’ The coneur- 
especially as we have so many poor men com-| and inspiring every one with his own enthu-| rent testimony of other practitioners confirms 
plaining of wanting something to do. By thin-| siasm. 'the efficacy of the same treatment: among 
ning the number of muskrats, a positive benefit In these enterprises, Francia was singularly| others, Dr. Colin Chisholm, “ whose experi- 
would be conferred on the farmers and fur-| favoured by a disastrous event, which he turned) ence entitles his opinion to great respect,” 
riers, to say nothing of the profits to the indi-|to the advantage of agriculture. The fields) holds the following language. 


They will there find, 








vidual, Jonny. having been entirely devastated by floods, the, ‘* An active bustling occupation of time with 
; inhabitants were plunged, by the fear of fa-| exposure to what may be called and deemed 
, . nia i bs iat —— mine, into the deepest consternation; they} hardships; suchas occur in military service du- 
THE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. i ; . Eos I : ; ’, 
i. Se oa [murmured at the suppression of commerce, | ring an active campaign, or in maritime service 
Translated for“ The Friend,’ from the Bulletin des : ‘ ‘ ' F 
Sciences Geographiques, &e which seemed the only resource from impend-| of any kind, have sometimes produced a most 
‘ t Ss re gf ‘ 7%, 8 . . . ve 4 . . “ . 
: ing starvation. Without being disturbed by wonderful change ina constitution broken down 
(Continued from page 114.) : 


\these complaints, he enforced, under heavy by phthisis (consumption.) Ihave known in- 

Meanwhile, in order to suppress entirely all! | penalties, the sowing of a second crop, and | stances of officers in both services recovering 
domestic as well as foreign corres spondence, | | they saw, with as stonishment, its growth and! their health by seemingly inconsistent means. 
he abolished the post, and laid enormous bur-| ini aturity, and thus first learned the incompa-| One thing is most certain, that confinement in 
thens upon commerce. No vessel was allowed | j rable fertility of their soil. the atmosphe re of a room, or even house, is 


to enter or depart without permission. The| To force the human mind to efforts, which! most highly prejudicial: it renders the person 
trifling imports paid such exorbitant duties] jt yoluntarily makes in a well organised so-| infinitely more susceptible of the impression 
that foreign merchants soon ceased to sup-| 


, | ciety, he employed, with uniform success, both| of cold, and thereby tends to augment the evil 
ply the market. The vessels of the country| menace and chastisement. Not only the ene-| which it is supposed calculated to remedy.” 
perished in the ports; and, finally, the Para-| my of sloth, he required of every w orkman to| Did I consider it necessary on this occasion, 
guayans became so entirely insulated from) carry his art to the highest degree of perfec-| 1 might notice C. E.’s remarks upon free ex- 
every other nation, that they knew no more of| ant according to his capacity. He repri-| posure to the air, irrespective of the modifying 
the affairs of their nearest neighbours than of! manded, threatened. and even ‘punished with} influence of vigorous exercise. The true state 
occurrences in Europe. Excepting the spot) arbitrary rigour, On one occasion, he put a of the question is, that their joint effect is be- 
on which they dwelt, the world was to them as} workman in chains, because he misplaced the! eficial, and sometimes entirely sanative in 
if it had no existence. sight on acannon. On another, taking a pair| tubercular consumption. Exercise in the open 
Thus cut off from acquaintance with every} of scissors, chalk, and a piece of cloth, he air is, indeed, considered by the author of the 
other people, the Paraguayans were obliged to | proved to a tailor that he must have cheated| essay referred to, as a cardinal remedy, with- 
renounce the rambling habits in which the Y\him of a certain qui antity of cloth, after which | out which, to use his own language, all the rest 
had delighted. Thrown upon their own re-| he sent him to prison. are nearly useless. aa 
sources for the supply of their wants, they be- As the inhabitants of the capital still con-| Circumstances, it is true, sometimes occur, 
came agriculturists, shepherds, and mec ha-| tinued very inactive lives, he determined they| which may render the “ Advice’ improper or 
nics. The country soon changed its appear-| should find employment in pulling down and injudicious; these are particularly pointed out 
ance—it was every where cultivated afresh, or| rebuilding their own houses. ‘The town was| in the essay, appropriate remedies suggested, 
covered with flocks, and the finest races of| built irregularly on an amphitheatre, with|and a return to exercise in the open air is re- 
cattle were raised in great numbers upon the] crooked, narrow streets, and filthy drains.| commended as soon as the disqualifying cir- 
bosom of the vast and fertile pastures. Horses,} Each demolished his own house with regret—| cumstances are removed. 
which had formerly been imported, became} many were too poor to rebuild, but he pre- | Lam aware that the purposes and character 
so numerous as to form an article of export. | vented all complaints by allowing none to be | of this journal forbid much discussion upon 
The progress of agriculture is attended by) uttered, and enforcing his orders at once. | sredie al subjects; but when impre ssions are 
the improvement of other arts of ¢ ivilized| Without troubling himself for his violations of| likely to be received derogatory of an approved 
life. Besides the instruments of labour, cot-| property, destroying that he 1e might create, and| remedy, in the treatment of a disease so com- 
ton and linen machinery were requisite for the| overturning soc iety to its very found: itions—| mon and so formidable as pulmonary consump- 
manufacture of those staples which were now|he waged incessant war with the sloth of a| tion, I consider it an indispensable duty to en- 
retained in the country. The mechanic art people whom he wished to render worthy of a|deavour to counteract them. I hope, at least, 
accordingly advanced from the rudeness in} libe srty, which the fall of his power wou iid en-| [ have shown that the ** Advice” refers to tuber- 





which they had been retained by the adios | dear to them. | cular consumption alone, and is therefore * dis- 
of the operatives. Workmen sprung up who} vi le riminative in its character,’ that the adviser 
made nearly every thing of absolute necessity, re | speaks “ experimentally,” and is, lastly, con- 
for which Paraguay had heretofore been tri-| CONSUMPTION. | firmed by unquestionable authority. ** M. 
butary to foreigners, who had thus kept her in} A writer, in No. 13 of this journal, he aving | 2 — 

poverty notwithstanding the fe rtility of the! spoken i in terms of disa; pprobation respecting | Domestic Spirits.—There were inspected 
soil. 


| certain “ Advice to the cons umptive ,’ I deem| in the city of New York, in 1829, of all sorts, 

Such a state of prosperity, however, was|it proper, for the information of those who| about 80,000 casks of domestic spirits. In 
not created without the interposition of the! may be inclined to confide in this writer’s com-| 1828, about 111,000—showing a decrease of 
Dictator in many acts of tyranny. The Para-| mentary, to refer them to an essay in No 16 of| about 31,000 casks. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
Notes and Extracts from late French Journals. 
A society has been organised in France, un- 
der the sanction ef the minister of public in- 


struction, whose object is to prove by expert: | 


ment, the improvement of which the art of 
teaching is susceptible, the possibility of abridg- 
ing the common term of instruction, and to 


: 
show the extent and variety of useful know-| 
ledge, which may be easily imparted to young 


persons in a few years. The society will have 
tafght in their school, after the most approved 


methods, all the knowledge necessary to the} 
various wants of sociality: reading, writing,| 
arithmetic, different sorts of drawing, music, 
geography, history, dead and living languages, | 


mathematics, logic, composition, commercial! 
sciences, natural history, phyics, chemistry, 
anatomy, hygiene, &c. ‘The parents or guard- 
ians can thus select the branches suited to 
the capacities and dispositions of the children. 
Among the persons, who have contributed 


largely to the funds of the society, we find the! 


names of Lafayette, Lafitte, Growan, an Eng- 
lishman, &c. Every philanthropic mind must 
wish success to such an enterprize. 


In 1828, the number of students in the roy- 


al academy of Munster consisted of 261 natives) 


and 120 foreigners, 93 of which were students 
of philosophy, and 2: 


institution, making the whole number 1,218. 
At the same time, in the preceding year, the 
number was but 1,094. 


The number of beggars in London, is esti- 
mated at 7,000, who daily swarm the streets, 
and collect on an average two shillings, making 
asum of £700 sterling a day! Each of these 
miserables has some favourite lodging-place. 
In some of these harbours, pay is taken on en- 
tering as at the theatres; the price of lodging 
is 3d. for clean straw, which has been used; 
4d. for fresh straw, and 6d. for a mattress. 
Before the supper hour, tbe servants of the 
house go round to see if there be any among 
their guests who have not paid, and that every 
thing is in order. The beggars turn out early 
in the morning, and do not come back until af- 


ter night fall. They have an annual meeting 


or general assembly, in which they discuss their| 


various interests. Every diy they divide them- 
selves into bands varying in numbers, and each 
of these have their particular walks, which are 


continued from halfan hour totwo or three hours, | 


as the council] has determined. Each of these 
industrious individuals is thought to spend two 


shillings a day for su! sistence, besides sixpence| 
Their gains vary considerably. | 


for lodging. ' ' 
Some gain as much as five shillings a day. ‘The 


majority of them are pretenders; few of those| 
who appear to be lame, are really so. A certain! 
well known beggar, named James ‘Turner,| 
spends fifty shillings a week exclusively on his! 


table, and values his time at a shilling per hour. 
His wife keeps an academy, in which girls are 
instructed in the art of begging! 


Brauweiler Work-House.—This_ establish- 
ment is situated near Cologne in the buildings 


88 of theology. In the uni-| 
versity of Breslau, there are 1,112 young men,| 
besides 106 attending the medico-chirurgical 


latine of the Rhine, and suppressed in 1802, | these poor children, blighted by misery from 
when it was secularised, the inmates returned to| their tenderest years, or by the vices of their 
their families, with a pension, and the property| families; and it is sad to think that a crime 
sold for the use of the government. In 1809,| was necessary to place them in prison, to ob- 
the monastry was converted into a depot for) tain the benefit of a good education, which has 


mendicants, where the individuals capable of la-| often succeeded in converting them into good 
bour, were to be confined for at least a year, | 


citizens ! 
during which time they must learn a trade, at} It is to be hoped that the efforts, making in 


which they might work after their liberation.| our country by infant and other schools, will 
|The plan was not carried into effect until 1811,| prove efficient preventives of the evils, which 
when the institution began with forty-six pri-| work-houses and houses of refuge may, for a 
soners, and received 639 in the course of the} time, repress, but cannot always radically 
year. In 1814 the allied armies having taken| amend. 

possession of the country, the Prussian authori- 
ties had charge of the establishment. In 1815 
M. Ristelhueber was appointed superintendant, 
and it underwent various important charges. 
At present it contains 7 or 800 individuals of 
both sexes, beggars, vagrants, and especially 
convicts under sixteen years of age. 





From the Richmond Compiler 
I am the Rose of Sharon and the lily of the vatilies 
Go, warrior! pluck the laurel bough, 
And bind it round thy reeking brow ; 
Ye sons of Pleasure ! blithely twine 
A chaplet of the purple vine ; 
And Beauty, cull each blushing flower, 
That ever decked the sylvan bower; 
No wreath is bright, no garland fair, 
Unless sweet Sharon’s Kose be there. 


Sol. Songs 


j It also 
receives foundlings, epileptics, deaf and dumb, 
and even the insane. 


All the inmates are occupied in some em- 
ployment, the adults for twelve hours, and the 
| youths for eight, nine, or ten hours a day. 
| ‘Those who have no trade, are obliged to learn 
;one; part of the product of their labour is set 
apart, to be given at the time of their libera- 
| tion, not to the individuals themselves, but to} 
the authorities of the place, in which they are| 
to reside; it is thus rendered certain that they 
will go to the residence assigned them; and 
that they will not imprudently waste all their 
resources on being free from prison, as most} 
commonly happens. Another part of their 
earnings is allowed to them as a daily salary; 
but it is paid to them in a sort of leather- 
money, for which they can procure, in the esta- 
blishment, food, &c. at prices fixed by the 
managers. No other money is allowed them, | 
and if they are found in possession of any other, | 
it is confiscated; this found to be) 
of great utility. Incorrigible or troublesome | 


prisoners are separated from the rest, and sub-| Colony of American Slaves in Trinidad.— 
jected to a more severe discipline. ‘The youth- 


We make the following extract from a speech 
ful prisoners are altogether separated from the} of Mr. Pownall, delivered some time ago at 
elder convicts, and a truly paternal care is be-) an anti-slavery meeting in England. By a 
stowed upon their education. They receive|convention between the two governments the 
religious instruction, lessons In reading, writing,| sum of $1,204,960 was paid by Great Britain 
as a full and final liquidation of all claims 
arising from the abduction of the persons re- 
ferred to. 

‘In further illustration of the principle, 
that if the slaves were emuncipated they 
would take care of themselves, Mr. P. refer- 
rit of improvement; but we are inclined to be-| red to a case which occurred at the close of 
lieve, that other rewards of a different charac-|the second American war. In 1814 a British 
ter might be quite as advantageously proposed. | squadron, having on board a large land force, 
The memoir of M. Ristelhueber, from which|made various descents upon the southern 
these facts are sketched, is concluded by avery|coast of the United States. During these 
interesting document, containing a detailed ac-| visits, some hundreds of American slaves join- 


count of each individual under sixteen years of|ed the British standard by invitation. 
age, adinitted since 1821. 


The laurel branch will droop and die, 
The vine its purple fruit deny, 

The wreath that smiling beauty twin’d, 
Will leave no lingering buu behind; 

For beauty’s wreath, and beauty’s bloom, 
In vain would shun the withering tomb, 
Where nought is bright and nought is fair, 
Unless sweet Sharon’s Rose be there. 
Bright blossom ! of immortal bloom, 

Of tadeless hue, and sweet perfume, 

Far in the desert’s dreary waste, 

In lone neglected beauty placed, 

Let others seek the blushing bower, 

And cull the frail and fading flower, 

But I'll to dreariest wilds repair, 

If Sharon’s deathless Rose be there. 


When nature’s hand with cunning care, 
No more the opening bud shall rear, 
But hurl’d by heaven’s avenging Sire 
Descends the earth-consuming tire, 
And desolation’s hurrying blast, 

O’er ail the saddened scene has past, 
There is a clime, forever fair, 


measure 1S And Sharon’s Rose shall flourish there. 








arithmetic, natural history, grammar, drawing, 
and singing. They are also formed into com- 

e saa ¢ lrilled ilitary exercises This! 
panies, and drilled in military exercises. IS 
arrangement, as it holds out to the most de- 
serving the prospect of promotion, is thought} 
to be a very excellent mode of eliciting a spi-| 





'l hese 
In this is indicated! slaves were, at the termination of the war, 
the time of their birth; the cause and duration| settled at Trinidad, as free labourers. What 
of their confinement; the education received! was the result? ‘The experiment had been 
from their parents; the principal occurrences| going on for 15 years, and not one individual 
of their lives until their entrance into the work-! of the community had been chargeable to any 
| house, their conduct during their detention,! person in ‘l'rinidad. They had supported 


_and their behaviour subsequent to the time of) themselves, and become possessed of consider- 
liberation. It is difficult to imagine a more} able 


property, increasing in respectability, and 


of an ancient monastery of Benedictines, which} interesting occupation than the perusal of the augmenting in numbers.’ 


was founded in 1024 by Ehrenfried, Count Pa ! simple and laconic recital of the misfortunes o. 


From a laie Paper. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
Grorce Kern. 
(Continued from page 119.) 


John Richardson's next encounter with this 
turbulent man was at Rhode Island, in a meet- 
ing at which the governor of the colony was 
present. Keith commanded, and upon being 
reprimanded for the phrase—entreated the 
governor to quiet the Quakers. The gover- 
nor replied that it was not in his power; the 
house was the Quakers,’ and if they were wil- 
ling when they had done, he had his liberty to 
say what he pleased to those who would stay 
and hear him. “ George was quiet, and we 
had a good meeting and so parted. After 
most of the Friends were gone, a Friend and 
1 went to the meeting house door, to hear what 
George said: he held his Bible in his hand, 
and said it was promised that the gospel should 
be preached unto every creature under hea- 
ven; but if it was truly translated, it would 
be in every creature, (not in every creature, 
as horse, cow, &c, butin every rational crea- 
ture of mankind; ) and then their meeting broke 
up in confusion.” 

Keith travelled southward without much fur- 
ther delay, and without tarrying long atthe scene 
of his former controversies, and among his old 
adherents; for we find him in Maryland early in 
the 6th mo. of the same year. Samuel Bownas 
had arrived from England, and landed on the 


eastern shore of that colony, about the 29th of| The trial is one of great interest in an histori-| crops of the poorest villager. 





Keith, so that they all left his meeting, and| warfare against Friends, and not satisfied with 

came to ours.’’ Only two of his followers re- | What he could do in print, he vented his im- 

mained with him, and they presently agreed to! iplacable animosity upon the members of a 

send one of these as a spy to try what advan-| (small meeting which was situated within his 
tage could be taken of Samuel Bownas’ doc-| parish. On one occasion, the 6th of 2d month 

trine. This individual, after making a show| 1707, he went into their meeting. and under- 

of taking notes, demanded of the Friend whe- | took to pull downa Friend who was preaching. 

ther he would stand by the doctrines he had iF riends persuaded him to desist, by promising 

preached, and being told after the meeting | that if he would be quiet till the me eting was 
was over, that Friends did not think them-|concluded, they would then hear him. 

selves obliged to answer to such as him-| On the next first day le again went, and 
self, who had been disowned for his con-|seating himself on the stool which was used 

tentious and disorderly walking; he returned for the preachers to stand upon, refused 
to his leader, and they patched up together r am) to give itup whena minister had risen to 
absurd and silly deposition, upon the credit of|speak. It was rather unceremoniously, per- 
which, a writ was issued for the apprehension | haps 3, taken from him, and Keith was seated 
of Samuel Bownas. He was arrested at the;onthe floor. He forthwith published a tract, 
close of the half year’s meeting at Flushing,| which was hawked about the streets of Lon- 
and a bail of £2000 demanded for his good | ‘don, entitled, “* News out of page giving a 
behaviour. As he refused to give any bail) true and impartial relation of a great “disturb- 
whatever, he was committed to prison for trials,| ance made by some Quakers, an of their in- 
charged with speaking scandalous lies of and|solent and abusive words, and violent actions 
reflections against the church of England. He} on two Lord’s days at Fulkin, in the parish of 
remained in prison three months, at the end, Edburton, in Sussex, against the minister of 
of which time, he was again brought intojthe said parish.” 

court. Keith was but too well seconded in| Keith’s conduct towards his own parish- 

his malignant efforts by the bigotry and perse-|ioners, betrayed his soured and unhappy 
cuting zeal of the magistrates. The grand| temper. Although the income of his office 

jury returned the bill with*ignoramus,’ norcould| exceeded £100, he completely alienated the 
all the menaces and brow-beating of the mna- | | affections of his people by the meanness and 
gistrates, shake the steady purpose of the} pertinacity with which he exacted his tythe of 


|jurymen to stand fast by their rights and duties. | the minutest article, down to the scanty garden 


| When by lame- 


} " 
the 5th month: and a few days afterwards re-|cal light, as being probably one of the last at-| ness and infirmity he was disabled from walk- 


ceived the fc!'owing letter: viz. 
‘T'o the preacher lately arrived from Eng-| 
land. 


tempts at religious persecution in the colony of|ing to the church, he was presented by his par- 
New York. r inding he could not bend these | ishioners for many neglects, for letting the par- 
sturdy yeomen to become his tools, the chief|sonage house go to decay, for not preaching 


Sir,—I intend to give notice after sermon, judge threatened to send the prisoner to Lon- | himse If at the proper seasons, nor hiring a cu- 


that you and myself are to dispute to-morrow, 
and would have you give notice thereof, accor- 
dingly. Sir, | am your humble servant, 

a George Keith. 

Dated the Ist Sunday in August, 1702. 

Samuel Bownas replied to him that he did 
not think himself obliged to take any notice 
of him, and declined the dispute. Keith read 
the reply to his auditors, and having none to 
oppose him, refuted the errors of the Quakers 
triumphantly. 

At the ensuing yearly meeting held in Phila- 
delphia in the 7th month, Keith and some of his 
companions attended. I have met with no 
other notice of this circumstance than in the 
journal of Samuel Bownas, who says, “ the 
disturbance they gave was a considerable ad- 
vantage to F riends, and the meeting ended to 
great satisfaction.”’ During the visit of this} 





jresorted to the press, to circulate his calum-|year 1714 


don, chained like a criminal to the deck of a| rate to officiate in his stead. In short, ‘he had 
ship of war. He finally remanded him to prison, | so indulged his propensity to contention, that 
where he lay for eight months longer, and was| he could hardly keep upon good terms with 
then released, as no jury could be found to| any he had todeal with. Yet there is reason 
bring in a bill of indictment against him. | to believe that George Keith, towards the lat- 

After thus satisfying his rage upon Samuel | ter | years of his long life, looked back with re- 
Bownas, against whom Keith wrote a pamphlet | gret and remorse upon his career. He ac- 
while he was in prison in order to exaspe rate | knowledged, in the presence of several persons, 
the multitude, George Keith went about the } the it, since he had left the Quakers, “* le had 
country seeking wherever he could find it anjlost one qualification they had among them, 
opportunity to ‘disturb and annoy Friends. Hejthat in their religious meetings, they could 
sent a message in the 8th or 9th month 1703, stop all thoughts which hindered their devo- 
to the large meeting held annually for worship | tions, which ‘he very much admired he could 

Shrewsbury, challenging F riends in his| never attain to since.’’ Death, which levels 





eal style. It was, as had uniformly been the| us all alike, the approach of which often re- 


case, replied to by a declaration, that he would| stores reason to the insane and penitence to 
not be met in that manner; but that as he had| the hardened, came upon him at last, in the 
As he lay sick in bed he said, 
nies, he should be answered through the same | that * he did believe, if God had taken him out 


minister to East Jersey, afier the close of the|channel. l’rom Shrewsbury he travelled south-| of the world when he went among the Qua- 


yearly meeting, he frequently met with Keith, 
who appeared to be pursuing the same route 
through Shrewsbury and Amboy, to Long Isl- 
and, but did not again challenge him. He 
was meditating a deeper vengeance. On the 
21st of the 9th month, Samuel Bownas ap- 
pointed a meeting ata small village called 


Hempstead on Long Island, * where George 
Keith also was, either by accident or design, 
and had at the same time appointed to preach 


within our hearing; and between the two ap- 
pointments, there was a very large gathering. 


And I being young and strong, my voice was 
plainly heard by the people who were with 


ward, stopping at Burlington and Philadelphia | kers, and in that profession, it had been well 
on his way, to Virginia, whence he embarked! with him.” 
for England, after an absence of nearly two| Such is a brief skete h of the life and death 
years. He returned home, as he had be fore| of this singular man! His history is recorded 
come to America, full of false and vain boast-|at a warning beacon of the danger of presump- 
ings of his success in proselyting the Quakers. | tuous thoughts and spiritual pride. Nor let 
The missionary services of Keith were now|any, whether placed on the slippery eminence 
rewarded by the gift of the curacy of Edberton| which he occupied, or called to humbler offices 
in Sussex, where he passed the remainder of] in the church, despise the admonition of his 
his life. ‘The retirement and old age of this}example. Let us all remember, that there is 
turbulent spirit were relieved by none of those} no feeling which ought to render us more jeal- 
mild lights and graces, which adorn the decline | ous of ourselves, than that of impatience or ir- 
of men of more happy temperament and/|ritation under the rebuke and advice of our 
steadier principle. He continued his angry | frie nds; and that in proportion as we are firmly 
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built up in the true faith, and grounded in of peace.’’—Ephes. iv. 8. I did there openly 
Christian humility, will be the meekness and |accuse, of erroneous interpretation, those who 
patience, with which we shall receive the cau-|employed it. I did so, by reading the whole 
tions and fears, that may be entertained by|context referring to the ‘one faith, one Lord, 
others respecting us, whether they be well or|one baptism,” &c.; and also by directing at- 
ill founded. itention to 1 John v. 6. “ It is the spirit that 

inadtiinic |beareth witness, because the spirit is truth.” 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


| Arians cannot both be true, [ argued they can- 
(Continued from page 120.) 


not both come under the “ unity of the spirit.’ 
I know it has been the practice of many call-|'They would more properly rank under the 
ed philosophers, and of not a few called divines, |** contradictions of the spint,”’ if such an idea 
to fix upon human principles, when they should| were possible. It is not a little remarkable, 
have ascended to divine principles. Hence the }that not a single speaker has this year employ- 
modern doctrine concerning “ right of private|ed this once favourite text. And now | will 
judgment.’” When I therefore de ny all allegi-|venture to prophesy, that | shall as certainly 
ance to this phantom king, | am bound to point|reform another quotation, upon which the 
out to this assembly what principles I consider|charge of uncharitableness has been brought 
to be entitled to the legitimate sovereignty.|against us. ‘* Charity,’ we have been told, 
These seem to me to be the following:— “suffereth long, and is kind, believeth all 
1. It is the duty of every man to search the | things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ 
Scriptures.—John v. 39. But mark, sir, how exactly, in these quotations, 
2. It is the duty of every man to be fully|they have followed the example of that noted| 
persuaded in his own mind.—Rom. xiv. 5. polemic, who, wanting to prove angel worship | 
3. It is the duty of every man to receive the|{rom the Bible, wrote, in his treatise, this 
dictates and guidance of Scripture, as the re-|proof—* I fell at the feet of the angel to wor- 
vealed will of heaven.—2 Tim. ii. 16. ship him.”? He quoted defectively—they have 
4. A fourth principle, or rather corollary,|quoted defectively; for they have forgot the} 
necessarily follows from the foregoing, viz:— | important additions which the apostle makes 
That, as public bodies are composed of indi-|to the character of charity, “ charity rejoiceth| 
viduals, they, as public bodies, are subject to|in the truth.”’ Now, I do defy any man to say, 
the same laws as individuals. Consequently, | that Trinitarianism and Arianismare both true; 





it is the duty of public bodies to search the|consequently, charity cannot rejoice in their 


mind of God in the Scriptures, to be fully per- | junction. 
suaded in their own minds, and, in all their de- Having now, sir, cleared away the rubbish 
cisions, to be guided solely by the authority of| with which, during a period of twelve months, 


Now, as the doctrine of Trinitarians and of 


they are directions to private Christians, and 
not to churches. I cannot admit the distine- 
tion; what is a rule to one Christian, must be 
arule to ten thousand. But, even admitting it 
in its full import, still the directions to the Ro- 
mans, and to the Laodiceans in Revelations, 
are directions to churches. ‘The duty thus ex- 
pounded to two primitive churches, must be a 
rule to others, even to the end of the world. 
2. We take, as a second position—That the 
primitive Scriptural method of * trying the 
spirits,’ was by plain questions on the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel. Our Saviour 
sets the example. Matt. xv. 15.—** Whom do 
men say, that I, the Son of Man, am?” 15.— 
“ But whom say ye that | am?” Matt. XXI. 
12.—« What think ye of Christ?” “ Whose 
Son i ishe?”” When they answer, even in a 
ture language, he is the Son of David, our Sa- 
| viour puts an additional question, to ascertain 


"lin what sense he was called the Son of David. 


45.—* If David then call him Lord, how is he 
David’s son? _ And no man was able to answer 
|him a word.” Had the examinants lived till 
our days, we had taught them two answeis:— 
In the first place, they could have replied, we 
|are teachers of the people, and are therefore 
| under no obligation to answer; or, they micht 
| have replied, we have given you an answer in 
Scripture language; be content with that; we 
} go no farther. than our guide. But I forget 
that we are now in the nineteenth century; and 
that we have consequently outstripped these 
ancients in the * march of mind.’ 
3. We take, as a third position—That it is 
the duty of every preacher of the gospel, to 





what God has revealed. Now, if these four | misrepresentation has been permitted to disfigure| give to the church of which he is a member, 


principles include what is meant by the * right | the subject; and having now beaten in the ad- 
of private judgment,” let me just entreat our) vance guards of our opponents, we come to 
opponents to reduce their phraseology to some |take our ground, and establish our defences. 
more intelligible, some more definite, some | Scripture isadduced against us—we shall prove 
more scriptural standard. And let me assure | that we stand on it. Reason is brought against 
them, that, if these principles include their|us—we shall fearlessly appeal to its decisions. 
‘‘ private judgment,” we will be the last in ex-| Custom is brought against us—we shall ap- 
istence to recede from one iota of them. Let | peal to honesty. The nature of our views has 
them convince us of departing from one of | been misunderstood or misrepresented—we 
these principles, and we will thank them for|shall endeavour to explain and vindicate our 


| 


the correction——but, till they bring this convic- | proceedings. 
I 


. . 4 . } , . °,° 
tion, which I am persuaded they will never at-| 1. We take, then, as our first position— 


tempt, we will say with Luther, when accused | That it is the duty of every Christian, and of 


before the diet—« Here we take our stand: we | every church, to try the doctrines of those who 
can pursue no other course: and God be our|preach. 1 John iv. 1.-—** Beloved, believe not 
help.” levery spirit, but try the spirits whether they be 

Another ground of accusation taken against |of God.’ Rom. xvi. 17.—‘t Now, I beseech 
us is—that we are unfriendly to liberty. This|you, brethren, mark them which cause divi-| 
ground is untenable; for we are the dete rmin-\sions and offences contrary to the doctrine] 
ed friends of the civil constitution of the em-| which ye have heard, and avoid them.”’ 2 John| 
pire. To our puritanical forefathers, even the | 9.—* Whosoever transgresseth, and: abide th not 
infidel Hume has acknowledged, that Britain|in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He 


stands indebted for every principle of our free-|that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath| 


| 


dom. We are the lineal inheritors both of|both the Fatherand the Sen. If there — 


their religious creed, and their political prin-}any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 
ciples. Even our present effort to free our-|ceive him not into your house, neither bid him 
selves from the shackles and thraldom of Ari-|God speed.”’ Rey. ii. 2.—* I know thy works, 
anism, is not an effort to enslave others to our|and thy labour, and thy patience; and thou hast 
opinions, but to liberate ourselves from their tried them which say they are aposTLEs, and| 
influence. jare not.”’ 

The last accusation brought against us is—| Now, sir, for my own part, I do declare. 
that we are acting against charity. Last year|that | cannot discover how these plain texts of 
at Strabane, alittle after the beginning of our|Scripture can, by possibility, be explained 
discussions, the charges were again and again otherwise than to establish my first proposition. 
rung upon “the unity of the spirit in the bond | Mr. Carlisle has, | know, said of some of them, 


an account of the doctrines which he preaches. 
Gal. il. 2.—** And I went up by revelation, and 
communicated unto them that gospel, which I 
preach among the Gentiles; but privately to 
them which were of reputation, lest by any 
means I should run a hard race in vain.’ Here 
the apostle Paul hesitated not to give to the 
church a retrospective view of the e ospel he 
had been preaching for many years past. And 
that not even to the churches among whom he 
had been preaching, but to the church at Jeru- 
salem, where he had not been since his con- 
version. It will require no argument to prove, 
that what Paul did, we, as successors of the 
apostles, are bound, after his example, to do. 
!. Our fourth position is—That error in any 
|of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel ‘ 
destructive to the churches. 2 Tim. ii. 17.— 
** And their word will eat as doth a canker: of 
whom is Hymeneusand Philetus; who. concern- 
}ing the truth, have erred, saying that the re- 
| survection is already past; and overthrow the 
faith of some.” I now put it home to my or- 
thodox brethren, for to them I specially address 
| myself; and [ call upon them to answer—if an 
ri rror respe cting the resurrection * eateth as a 
| canker,” and “ overthroweth the faith of some eo 
| what must be the effect of an error respec ting 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself ? Will it ope rate 
asa sanative medicine? Will it establish the 
faith of the church? Let them answer this to 
‘| God, and their own consciences. 
5. We consider it the duty of the teachers 
and rulers of churches, to refuse their author- 
ity tu the preaching of doctrines which, in 
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their consciences, they believe to be erroneous, | 
and subversive of the faith once delivered to 
the saints. 1 Tim. i. 3.—** I besought thee to 
abide at Ephesus, that thou mightest charge 
some that they teach no other doctrine.” 1 do 
now beseech my orthodox brethren—(I use the | 
word orthodox eereeres not offensively )—| 
I do beseech them, I say, ) pause over this | 
text, and apply it as the measure of their own | 
conduct. Do they believe that Arianism is the 
doctrine of the gospe 1? Do they not believe 
that it is subversive of the gospe 1? Yet do they 
not, year after year, give their public license to 
Arians to preach the gospel? Do they not, 
year after year, ordain them to minister in the 
And have they ever made an attempt 
to tell them that the Supreme Deity of Christ 
is the foundation of the gospel? And have 
they ever attempted to charge them that they 
preach no other doctrine? Our fathers in the 
ministry, by the manner in which they conduct- 
ed this church, have been instrumental, I grieve 
to say it, in laying a snare for the feet of 
their sons. We have, accordingly, been en- 
tanvled in it, and are so till this hour; and | 
do beseech my brethren, for the sake of con- 
sistency—for the sake of Scripture truth—to 
ponder the paths of their feet, and make an 
earnest, an humble, a persevering effort, to free 
themselves and future generations from this un- 
happy entanglement. 
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We consider it, upon Scripture warrant, to jof the erroneous teac hing of Hymeneus and | we are actuated by the same spirit. 


“ a duty of the churches to follow after uni- | 


THE FRIEND. 


Lord cometh, we may be found as servants do-| 
jing his holy will. 

I believe we have Scripture authority for 
endeavouring to purify the church from the 
errors in doctrine or in pri actice, = may 
from time to time arise. 2 ‘Tim. ii. | 
apostle has been addressing Timothy on his 
duties as a Christian minister. In the 17th 
verse he has impugned the erroneous doctrines 





‘of Hymeneus and Philetus, who had over- 
ithrown the faith of some. 


And now, in the 
21st verse, he adds—* If a man shall purge 
himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified, and meet for the master’s| 
use, and prepared unto every good work.’ 
‘A man that is an heretic, after the first and 
second admonition reject.””. 1 Tim. vi. 5.— 
« Irom such withdraw thyself.’ 2 Thess. iii. 6. 
—** Now, we command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye with-| 
idraw yourself from every brother that walketh| 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which| 
.|he received from us.’ 

I am fully aware how my friend, Mr. Car-| 
lisle, will criticise these texts, and endeavour tol 





|show that they are inapplicable to our circum-| 


stances. He may do so. Yet I feel it neces- 
sary to suggest to him the following questions. 
Was the duty of Timothy, a Christian minister, 


intended as an example to other Christian mi-} s 


nisters? Was it not his duty to purge the chureh) 


'Philetus? Is Arianism, or is it not, heresy? 





the church of Scotland testifies, what the 
church of England testifies, what the Greek or 
Italian churches testify—and we are enabled 
thus to judge into what communion we can en- 
ter with a good conscience, and the hope of 
‘edification. I may be told that all this infor- 
mation may as we ll as _ receive -d in the pre- 
sent state of this synod, we all allow that 
the Bible is our omnis Granted. But 
! ask you what Bible is your confession? Is it 
the Trinitarian Bible, which we consider an- 
nouncing that the ‘* Word was God?” or is it 
the Arian Bible, which announces the “ Word 
was Divine?”’ or is it the Socinian Bible, which, 
I believe, has it ** Reason was Divine?’ An- 
swer me what Bible is your confession, and 
then I shall understand you. But, until this 
be done, to say that the Bible is our confession, 


|is a mere casting of dust into our eyes, which 


we must either avoid by closing them altoge- 
ther, or getting, as speedily as possible, into a 
more salubrious atmosphere. 

Another use of public declarations of faith 

, to show how far we and other churches can 
agree. _ isa most desirable object. I re- 
| joice to see how essentially we coincide, on all 
| Important ae trines, with churches that stand 
distinguishe -d from us by many barriers of mere 
external discipline. We are not within the 
same enclosure; but we are sowing the same 
seed; we are labouring for the same master; 
We know 
|what we are, because we have mutually de- 


formity—not a uniformity to be produced by '{ confess I dislike the use of the word here sy,|clared our sentiments; and we rejoice that our 


pains and penalties, and legal enactments; but | because it has been so abused by the chure hof| declarations have demonstrated our kindred 


by a strict adherence to Scripture truth and| Rome; yet, as it is a Scriptur: il term, I take it! and agreement. 


apostolical practice. 1 Cor. 1. 10.—* Now, | 


as I find it. [use it in no invidious sense, but 


There is stil] another important use of public 


I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our | merely to obtain a plain answer to a plain ques-| declarations of faith, in the vindication which, 


Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same | 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; 
but that ye be perfectly joined | in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment.” Now, are 
Trinitarians and Arians joined in the same 
mind, in the same judgment? Do they speak 
the same things in their private intercourse or 
their public ministrations? ‘They are divided 
about the very first principles of religion— | 
about the great object of their testimony; and | 
while they remain contradicting one another, | 
yet appare ntly forming one church, it can only 
serve i increase the doubtines of the sceptic, 
or create suspicions in men’s minds of their 
mutual insincerity. “The great object for | 
which Christ erected a church was to bear 
witness of him.” Matt. xxiv. 14.—and except 
there be uniformity in that witness, | cannot | 
discover upon what principles her testimony is 

entitled to acceptance. The orthodox member 

testifies, that Christ is “* God manifested in the | 

flesh’’—the Arian member testifies, “he is 
some created angel’’—the Socinian member 

testifies, ** he is a mere peccable mortal like 
himself ’°— 
and ordains the witnesses, whose testimony is | 
so directly opposed to that which he himself| 
has delivered. 1 do most respectfully, yet ear- | 
nestly, beseech my brethren to weigh these 
considerations in Scripture scales. It is now 
high time that we “ awake out of our sleep.” 
The night is far spent—the day is at hand. | 


us watch and be sober, that at such time as the 


iwhich we rest our cause. 


tion. I ask farther, if we are commanded to 
‘withdraw ourselves from every brother that! 
walketh disorderly, even in the common con- 
cerns of life, are we to remain united with) 
those who walk disorderly in the church of 
Christ? I put the question home to my or- 
thodox brethren, are the doctrines of Arianism 
according to the tradition received from Paul? 
If they are not, do net they who preach them 
walk disorde rly? And is it not our duty to) 
| withdraw ourselves from them? 

I have thus, sir, endeavoured to take and il- 
lustrate some of the Scripture grounds upon 
And | come now 
to exhibit the reasonableness of the means by 
‘which, under the good provide nce of God, we 
| propose to advance the purity of this church. 

The first of those means to which I shall 
ladvert is, a Seriptural, plain, and public de- 
claration of the doctrines which we teach. 
This will apply to the ex xamination of entrants 
to the ministry, and to the continuation of com- 
munion with those who are already ordained. 


‘that church believes, that the »y may know upon | 
!what terms, and on what professe -d prince iples, | 
they enter her communion. 

As the church I have already shown to be) 


\a witness for God, so a public confession of her| 
Let |faith is necessary, to let the nature of her wit-) What a frightful idea this gives of the present 


ness be known. In this way we know what) 


A public confession of a church’s faith should 
-and the orthodox member licenses|never be a fest to be imposed upon any man. | 
But it is a public declaration to all men of what 


at present, they afford, and in time to come 
they may afford. to the re ligious character of 
those churches by which they are exhibited. 
The protestant churches of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Scotland, England, &c. &c. found it ab- 
solutely necessary, at the period of the refor- 
mation, to give confessions of their faith, in 
order to vindicate themselves from the many 
and injurious chi arges that were brought against 
their principles. ‘The ancient church of the 
Waldenses have found their public confessions 
of great importance, towards vindicating the 
character of their forefathers from the grossest 
aspersions; and the time may come, when ve 
presbyterian church, comprising the synod « 
Ulster; may find an equal vindication of sa 
| religious character, in the o pen confession of 
the principles of her faith. Foreign churches 
an know nothing of our religious character, 
but by the religious opinions we publish and 
avow. And future times can know nothing of 
what we have been, but by the record we leave 
| behind us of the faith we huve embraced. 


(To be continued.) 


A late paper says, that a tender of the Sy- 
bille, a British man of war, has recently cap- 
'tured a slaver, wit 487 slaves on board, and 
that the whole number of slaves captured b 
that ship and her tenders was swelled to 4445, 


extent of this vile traffic! 
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In the 2nd number of the present volume of 
“ The Friend,” we noticed a report, which was 
at that time prevalent amongst the separatists 
in this city, that the supreme court of Ohio had 
reversed the decision of the court at Steuben- 
ville, in the case of the riot committed by the 
Hicksites at Mount Pleasant. We mentioned 
at that time, that the indictment was set aside 
by the supreme court, solely on account of an 
informality in the endorsement of the name of 
the prosecuting witness. Aware that a tech- 
nical informality would not exonerate the part- 
ies, concerned from the guilt of the transac- 
tion, of which they had been convicted by a 
jury, the Hicksites have been anxious to pro- 
duce an impression, that the supreme court had 
decided upon the abstract merits of the case, 
and that they reversed the decision of the court 
below, from a conviction that the parties pro- 
secuted, were innocent of the charges of which 
they had been convicted. By the ensuing sa- 
tisfuctory statement of the case, taken from 
the last number of Bates’ Miscellaneous Re- 
pository, our readers will perceive, that not only 
our original opinion of the case is fully con- 
firmed, but that the supreme court expressly 
decided, that the facts of the case, as found by 
the jury, proved the conduct of the Hicksites 
at Ohio yearly meeting, to have been strictly 
and emphatically a riot. 


THE RIOT CASE. . 


“ The * Assignment of Errors,’ taken up to the su- 
preme court by Ben. Tappan, for‘ the plaintiffs in 
Error’, made three points besides the concluding posi- 
tion that the judgment was erroneous. The first of 
these points is very important. It is in these words: 
‘There is manifest error in this, to wit: that is, so 
much of the first count of the said indictment, where- 
of these plaintiffs in error were found guilty by the 
jury as aforesaid, and the matter contained therein is 
not sufficient in law to maintain the prosecution of the 
state of Ohio againstthe said Pierce (and others) for 
a riot; therefore in this, there is manifest error,’ &c. 

“ The second point, as I understand it, claimed that 


a part of the testimony did not apply to a part of|delivered a written opinion, or examined, so far as 1| aga 


|house in said town belonging to the Ohio yearly | 
meeting of said Society, as in said first count of said| 
indictment are charged: and that being so assembled| 
as aforesaid, did unlawfully, riotously, &c. interrupt, | 
molest, and disturb the members of said meeting so} 
met together as aforesaid, then and there, &c. unlaw-} 
fully, riotously, and routously did make a great noise | 
and disturbance in said meeting-house, as they are| 
charged in said first count of the indictment,” &c. 
| “It will perhaps be understood by most of of our| 
readers, that the supreme court did not pretend, as| 
| they had not the power, to decide, whether these} 
| facts, were proved on the trial in the court of com-| 
/ mon pleas or not. The verdict of the jury was con- 
iclusive on that question. But the point submitted to 
the court, was, whether these facts did constitute a 
riot? And it was decided that they did. Where then, | 
| l ask. is the occasion for exultation? The result of| 
lthe appeal is even more important to Friends than | 
that of the court of common pleas. In the latter,| 
Jonathan Pierce and his associates were convicted of | 
assembling with intent to disturb Ohio yearly meet- 
ing, and putting that intent into execution. In the | 
supreme court, such conduct was decided to be a riot. | 

“ The great object of the Society in this prosecu-| 
tion, was to ascertain whether the laws of our coun-| 
try would protect us from such outrages as were 
practised upon us by the separatists. The decision 
of the court of common pleas was in our favour. But} 
the appeal has resulted in adding the weight of the | 
judgment of the supreme court to that decision. B.| 
Tappan is remarked by his contemporaries of the| 


return a portion of his disgrace. And this is all the 
advantage with which they can congratulate them- 
selves. Thus the old adage seems to be verified:— 
** Evil be to him that evil thinks.” 


Among the petitions, memorials, &c. pre- 
sented to the house of representatives at 
Washington, on the 18th inst. were the follow- 
ing: 

* By Mr. Ingersoll, the memorial of citizens 
of New Haven, in the state of Connecticut, 
signed by Simeon Baldwin, chairman, and 
Alfred S. Mason, Secretary, of a meeting of 


|inhabitants of that place, praying that such a 


course of proceedings will be pursued by the 
government of the United States, in regard to 
the Cherokee tribe of Indians, as shall leave 
them in the undisputed possession of their na- 
tive soil, quiet their apprehensions, and pre- 
serve the character of the United States untar- 
nished by dishonour. 

* The speaker presented a memorial of the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, in the 


|state of Pennsylvania, unanimously adopted 


and signed by William White, chairman, and 
Roberts Vaux and Henry J. Williams, Secre- 
taries, of a meeting of inhabitants of said city, 


bar, for consummate ingenuity. In the exercise of| praying that no measures may be permitted 


that ingenuity, he so shaped the first point in his as-| on behalf of the 
signment of errors, as if it were sustained, to set the St 


| Hicksites at liberty to raise what disturbance, con- 


government of the United 
ates, which shall compel the Cherokee tribe 


fusion and uproar in our meetings they pleased—-and| Of Indians to leave the small residue of their 


pass with impunity! But the decision of the supreme 
court, has happily taken them in their own cunning, 
| andestablished the very principle for what we contend- 
; 


again, if they please, that * Babylon is fallen.” 





ancient patrimony, now rendered doubly dear 
by the meliorations of civilized life, and to ex- 
change cultivated fields and comfortable habi- 
tations for the wild and houseless prairies of the 


“ The reversal of the judgment of the court of west. 


common pleas, was on the endorsement of the name 
of B. W. Ladd. It had not been made exactly as the 


; from the beginning. They may, therefore, repea 
| ° . 
{law directs, And therefore the rioters were released 


“ Mr. Spencer, of New York, presented a 
memorial of the representatives of the religious 


; : : | Society of Friends, i > state of New York 
from the costs of their conviction: which amounted, | ¥ riends, in the state of New York, 


as near as can be ascertained, to about $300.” 
The same number of the Miscellaneous 
Repository, contains the following sequel to 


the history of the famous G. W. Banks. 


The readers of the Repository have been inform- 
ed that this individual had brought a suit against 
several Friends for 300 dollars, as fees for his pro- 
fessional services—after having obtained from them 
}one hundred dollars, without having plead a cause, 





and parts adjacent, praying congress to inter- 
pose its authority for the protection of the 
| Cherokee nation of Indians in its just rights.” 
On third day, the 26th instant, in the senate 
of the U. S. was presented a memorial from 
the Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, N 
1e Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, New 
| Jersey, and Delaware, remonstrating against 
| the adoption of any measures for removing the 
isouthern Indians beyond the Mississippi, or 
| . . . : . s* . . . 
inst permitting the extension of jurisdiction 


the persons indict« d. The third point related to the | know, one single witness. It is right that they should } by the southern states over such Indians 


endorsement of the name of the prosecutor, on the 
indictment as security for costs. 


“It was on this point alone, that the judgment of |ter the suit was instituted, he had removed back to! 


the courts of common pleas was reversed. But it 
may be remarked that this endorsement was made in 
the manner which had been the uniform practice of 
the attorney for the commonwealth in this district. 

“Tappan, for the plaintiffs in error, wished the re- 
versal to be entered in general terms, without speci- 
fying the point, on which the decision of the supreme 
court was formed. To this the counsel for the state 
objected: and the entry was made in the journal as 
given in the former number of the Repository. 

« But the first point in the assignment of errors, em- 
braced an important question in this painful contro- 


| know, that this suit has been dismissed at the cost 
lof the plaintiff. At the second term of the court af- 


| Virginia. He was ruled to give security for the costs, 
whic» he failed to do, and the suit was dismissed. 
Hie knew, no doubt, that he could recover nothing, 
and he brought the suit merely to have an effect. | 
From his own account of the matter, it was intimate- | 
ily connected with his pamp//et. And in that business | 
lhe displayed some successful ingenuity. He contriv- 
jed to work upon the feelings of the Hicksites—so as 
jto sell them a considerable number of worthless, con- | 
| temptible pamphlets, at 50 cents a piece, by which | 


We mentioned last week that the essays over 
the signature ‘ William Penn’ on the subject 
of the controversy between the United States, 
Georgia, and the southern Indians, had been 
printed in a pamphlet, by T. Kite of this city, 
Walnut near Third street. We mav add, that 
they are now on sale, at the low price of 25 
centseach. Whoever may wish to possess a 
discussion of this interesting tcpic, ina manner, 





ihe and M. T. C. Gould secured to themselves seve- 


lral hundred dollars. And this was the sum total of | 


at once clear and dispassionate, argumentative 
and copious, cannot do better than to obtain 


versy. It was no more nor less than this,—Whether the merits of his “ Orthodoxy Unmasked,” and his| the pamphlet. 


the facts charged in the first count of the indictment 
so far as they were found by the jury constituted a 
riot or not? Tappan, for the plaintiffs in error, con- 
tended that they did not. 
this subject, 


suit against Friends. | 
| It is also proper to observe that his pamphlet, 
lthough in the result entirely harmless to Friends, 


To have a clear view of | was so flagrant a violation of professional obligation, | salborough, Maine, aged 72 





Diep, on the 9th instant, Moses Sieeper, of Vas- 
2 years. He was a wor- 


it will be proper to quote the part of the | that at the last term of the court at Steubenville, he thy elder of the Society of Friends, and much es- 


verdict to which allusion is made. It is to this effect: | was expelled (or, as it is commonly called, thrown|teemed for his integrity of principle, and exemplary 
—‘ Do say that Jonathan Pierce, N. Newport [and |orer) the bar. Thus his parade before the public has | conduct and conversation. On the morning of his 


others] did assemble and meet together with intent 
then and there unlawfully to interrupt the yearly 


}ended in his own complete disgrace. 


decease, he attended a meeting some distance from 


The Hicksites, in the abortive attempt to injure| his residence, and appeared to be in usual health; 
meeting of said religious Society called Friends |the reputation of Friends, have suffered him to dupe but on his return, he was attacked with severe dis- 


then and there met for discipline, in the meeting-»|them out of several hundred dollars, and received in! ease, and died before reaching his own house, 


aA ty 


